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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this paper is to assess the present 
instructional program of public education and to present 
recommendations for changing schools that will enhance the 
effectiveness of instruction. The midsixties to the late seventies 
are described as periods of equity and reform in the areas of rights 
and entitlements. Beginning in the late seventies, a shift in 
educational policy resulted in the current generation of reforms 
centering around quality, productivity, efficiency, and performance. 
The document speculates about the themes of the next generation in 
the areas of changing pa. erns of society, community and family? the 
lack of engagement in lectrning; and the professionalism of teaching. 
The focus then shifts to the central problem of school effectiveness, 
which is the constructing of various domains of authority and 
responsibility under which teachers and students operate. The domains 
discussed are the classroom, the school, the school within the school 
system, and the school system and their communities. Finally, five 
radical proposals that educators might pursue are outlined: (1) 
dramatic reductions in the scale of schools; (2) choice of the 
technology of instruction residing with the school; (3) choice of 
internal organization residing with the school; (4) choice of school 
by clients and educators; and (5) creation of policy "free zones" in 
which whole sets of existing regulations are waived for specific 
settings on conditions of performance. Appended are 10 references. 
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Contested Terrain: ^ 

The Next Gereratlon of Educational Reform 

Richard F. Elmore 
Michigan State University 

My charge Is to assess the present Instructional program of 
public education and to present recommendations for changing 
schools that will enhance the effectiveness of Instruction. A few 
caveats are In order: First, there Is no single ''instructional 
program," per se. In public education, but rather a complex array 
of opportunities for learning which differ considerably from one 
setting to another. However much we might hope the situation were 
otherwise, the education a child receives Is a function of the 
formal curriculum, which can be more or less standard from one 
setting to another, the actual curriculum, which Is a product of 
the formal curriculum, the resources of the setting, and the 
skills, knowledge, and predlspositl-ns of teachers, and the bundle 
of attributes that the child brings to the curriculum. As we've 
known at least since Socrates, learning Is dialogue, and different 
teachers and students orlng different things to the conversation. 

Second, there Is an enormously rich body of scholarship about 
the effects of Instruction on various types of students, which, not 
surprisingly, yields ro simple assessments of the relationship 
between particular Instructional practices, student attributes, and 
effects of various kinds. If there Is a simple lesson from this 
literature, in my view. It Is, "that which Is done well works." ■ 
That Is, almost any explicit Instructional strategy, which Includes 
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a thoughtful, empirically-based formulation of how students learn, 
what they need to know, and what kind of instruction is likely to 
get them there, will "work," in the sense of achieving its intended 
objectives, if it is employed by an educator with subject matter 
knowledge, pedagogical skill, and a sensitivity to students. 
Arguments about the merits and effects of various ix tructional 
practices are important to the professional lives of teachers and 
researchers, and I don't want to demean those argxanents. Quite the 
contrary, they should be encouraged and nurtured, and they should 
be brought explicitly into schools. But it is far Tiore important 
to have thoughtful, skilled, and reflective people doing what they 
judge to be best than it is to have everyone dc .ng the same thing-- 
some well, some in mediocre and uninspired ways, and juany poorly. 

With these caveats in mind, the kernel of my ar/^ximent is as 
follows: Instructional effectiveness is best encouraged not by 
finding out "what works" and telling people in schools how to do 
it, but by creating schools in which teachers and students are 
expected as a condition of their work to take repsonsibility for 
their learning and to act on their knowledge. Recent attempts at 
educational reform-- over the past twenty years or so-- have failed 
to create these conditions. These reforms, while well-intentioned, 
have increasingly remo\3d responsibility for learning from the 
place where it has to reside if instruction is to be effective-- 
with students and teachers-- and increasingly placed this 
responsibility in the hands third parties-- administiators, 
educational experts, and policymakers. Refoirms, if they are to 
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improve the effectiveness of schools, will have to reverse this 
erosion of responsibility. 

I will first sketch the dimensions of two recent generations of 
educational reform and speculate about the dimensions of the next 
generation. I will then focus on what I regard as the central 
problem of school effectiveness-- constructing the various domains 
of authority and responsibility under which teachers and students 
operate. Finally, I will outline five radical proposals that 
educators might pursue if they were serious about focusing 
responsibility for learning with teachers and students. 
Educational Reform 

Current discussions of educational reform occur in a context 
shaped by earlier attempts at reform. A comprehensive discussion 
of this context would begin with the creation of the common school 
in the early nineteenth century and trace the effects of successive 
attempts at reform through the progressive period to the present. 
Others have done this better than I can do in this space. ^ p^^ 
purposes of discussion, then, let me make a few selective 
observations about the two most recent periods of educational 
reform as a preface to some speculations about the next period. 

From the mid 'sixties to the late 'seventies, the major theme of 
education reform was equity. The rhetoric of this period of reform 
was rights and entitlements. The policy instruments used by 
reformers were categorical programs and regulations. The targets 
of reform were specific populations of students-- the educationally 
disadvantaged, the handicapped, children in racially isolated 
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schools-- who were thought to need special or remedial treatment. 
The objective of reform was, at a minimum, to insure that 
incremental resources were focused on these populations, and beyond 
that, to closB the gap in achievement and opportunity oetween these 
children and their more privileged peers. The primary I'ource of 
policy initiatives in this period was the federal government-., 
although sor^e states-- notably California-- c*nticipated and 
augmented federal initiatives. 

The main effects of this generation of reforms were: (1) to draw 
attention to disparities in opportunities for learning and their 
correlation with race and socio-economic status; (2) to graft onto 
existing school structures an array of supplemental programs meant 
to remedy these disparities; and (3) to reinforce the 
responsibility of educators to provide for the learning of students 
with a wide variety of backgrounds and needs. 

Beginning in the late 'seventies, there was an appreciable shift 
in educ6.tional policy which resulted in the current generation of 
reforms. The rhetoric of this generation is quality, productivity, 
efficiency, and performance. The main policy Instruments are 
standards-- increasec tourse requirements, for example-- and 
assessment and monitoring devices-- teacher competency tests, 
student achievement tests, and the like. The targets of reform 
are, at least nominally, all students. The objective is to improve 
the overall quality and performance of the educational system, 
although it is unclear whether this means raising average 
achievement, narrowing the gap between the highest and lowest. 
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enhancing the performance of the most able students, or all of the 
above. The primary source of policy initiatives in this period has 
been states. California's SB 813 is among the most comprehensive 
of state reforms during this period. 

The main effects of this generation of reforms seem to be: (1) 
to draw attention to the nature and gross quantity of schooling in 
basic academic subjects available to all students; (2) to focus on 
whole schools as the unit of analysis and intervention, rather than 
on incremental programs for special populations of students; and 
(3) to reinforce the responsibility of educators to teach some 
ba<^ic common tore of knowledge to all students with some 
demonstrable effect. 

Throughout these two generations of reforms-- and for several 
generations of reform before that-- certain dominant patterns of 
schooling have remained relatively impervious to change: Subject 
matter has been divided into discrete units and alloated to 
specific parcels of time; teaching has been conceived as telling, 
learning as tbe accumulation of facts, and knowledge as the ability 
to restate what is taught; teachers* work has been thought of 
almost exclusively as interaction with students, not the creation 
of knowledge; and both teachers and students are thought of as 
mastering knowledge from external sources-- textbooks, curriculum 
packages, test items, etc. ^ Furthermore, the essential 
bureaucratic form of local public schooling has also remained 
impervious to change. Established in the progressive era, this 
form is characterized by a lay board with formal oversight 
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responsibility, a significant central administration with authority 
over most resource allocation decisions, and an administrative 
hierarchy in which the practice of teaching is subordinate to 
several layers of school and district level administration. 
Exceptions to these dominant patterns of schooling have occurred in 
isolated cases, btit these exceptions have never appreciably altered 
the dominant patterns. 

The contours of the next generation of educational reform are 
not yet clear, but some themes have begun to emerge. The first of 
these themes is a concern for the changing patterns of society, 
community, and family around schools. The traditional two-parent, 
single wage-earner family will soon be the living arrangement for a 
minority of children. The proportion of children living in poor, 
single, female-headed households is incr*»asing dramatically. A 
significant proportion of young adult minority males will continue 
their chronic, long-term disengagement from school and work, 
leaving them ill-equipped to play a role in the economic support of 
families. ^ These changes in the environment of public schooling 
will mean that an increasing proportion of children will bring more 
problems to school, and that schools will be under pressure to 
increase the range of services they offer. These changes also hit 
public education in one its weakest, most vulnerable places-- its 
ability to retain and motivate students. While school retention is 
much greater now than it was fifty or one hundred years ago, 
retention has not improved significantly in the last forty years. 
Something like one-quarter of those who enter the ninth grade fail 
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to complete the twelfth, and in many urban areas the proportion is 
more like one -half to two- thirds. Those with the greatest risk of 
dropping out of school at present-- minority, low-achievers-- are 
the very population that will be increasing as a proportion of 
total school enrollment in the future. 

Scholars like James Coleman see these recent changes as part of 
a longer historical trend in which the economic, educational, and 
moral authority of the family has been eroded by impersonal 
institutions-- notably, the coporation, the state, and public 
education-- reducing the "social capital" available to enhance the 
quality of children's lives and opportunities for learning and 
moral development. Coleman suggests the development of new 
institutions-- as yet unspecified-- which would supplement the 
social capital of children. ^ 

A second theme likely to arise in the new reform agenda, closely 
related to the first, is the lack of engagement in learning, by 
both teachers and students, engendered by schools as the are 
presently constituted. Close observers of instruction in public 
schools, especially at the secondary level, find a generally 
depressing and demoralizing landscape, which accords with my 
earlier characterization of dominant modes of instructional 
practice. Even in the so-called "best" public schools, teachers 
spend most of the time talking, and students listening, content is 
delivered straight from the text with little attempt to engage 
students in the broader sources of knowledge beyond the text and 
the classroom, students demonstrate mastery by regurgitating facts 
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at regular intervals, and the rewards go to those who manifest the 
greatest tolerance for mind-numbing routine. Furthermore che 
evidence is strong that teachers and students strike rather 
explicit "bargains" or "treaties," in which 'csachers agree to hold 
their expectations for students' effort, inquisitiveness , and 
engagement to a minimum in return for minimum demands by students 
on teachers* time and emotional resources. ^ 

This pnenomenon of disengagement, bargains, and treaties, it is 
important to note, can occur at any level of standards. That is, 
so-called "high standards," in the form of tighter curriculum 
requirements and more frequent testing, do nothing by themselves to 
foster greater engagement in learning by teachr "s ana students, 
since standards in this form are external to both parties. Higher 
standards simply increar^e the outside expectations that apply to 
how many discrete bits of information will be presented in a given 
time period. Standards do nothing to change teaching from the 
presentation of material to something more interesting or 
demanding. Indeed, by increasing the load of material to be 
delivered in a given time period, higher content standards may 
introduce strong incentives to make teaching even less imaginative 
and engaging and learning even more a matter of rote accumulation 
of facts. Anyone who has taken organic chemistry at t'le collegiate 
level-- or any other course designed to weed out less qualified 
students before advancement to the next level-- has seen how bad 
pedagogy, often intentionally deployed in the name of high 
standards, can destroy any semblance of engagement in l"<irning. 
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Content 'standards themselves do nothing to make the engagement of 
students and teachers with academic content either more likely or 
more rewarding, and indeed may discourage such engagement if the 
requirements are seen as unreasonable. Demands for increased 
academic content in schools are occurring at precisely the time 
when public schools are, for the most part, failing to achieve 
active engagement in academic learning and are facing a clientele 
whose "social capital," to use Coleman's term, does not augment or 
reinforce that engagement. 

A third theme likely to arise in the next generation of reform 
is the professionalization of teaching and the reexeniination of 
schools as workplaces. Whether or not a "teacher shortage" is in 
the offing, elementary and secondary education is likely to face 
severe problems, as it always has in tight labor markets, competing 
for highly skilled talent. Competitive salaries are part of the 
problem, but probably not the most serious part. Schools as they 
are presently organized and administered are, ironically, unlikely 
to attract or retain people with strong ideas about teaching and 
the skills to implement them, since schools as organizations have 
little or no way to provide recognition, autonomy, access to 
discretionary resources, and access to professional networks for 
people who distinguish themselves as teachers. The main route to 
recognition and distinction in schools is to become an 
administrator, first at the building level and later at the 
district level. The dominant bureaucratic structure of public 
education, noted above, delivers a strong message to its personnel: 
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If you want to acquire the trappings of other professional 
occupations in society, including discretion in the management of 
your time, influence over the resources necessary to do your job 
well, and access to new knowledge from interaction with peers, you 
must either become an administrator or leave education altogether.^ 

Public schools, it is important to note, will probably not face 
a major "teacher shortage,*' except in certain important, highly 
specialized areas, like multi-lingual teachers. Public schools 
have historically always found ways to put adults in classrooms 
with children at some prescribed ratio; standards of entry to 
teaching have proven very elastic in response to fluctuations in 
the supply and demand for teachers. The labor supply and 
organizational problems confronting public education are far more 
complex and subtle than the label "teacher shortage" implies. The 
main problem is how to construct occupational and organizational 
structures that will attract and retain the kind of people who can 
teach what society expects public school students to learn, and to 
do it in a way that inspires commitnent to and engagement in 
further learning. Existing public «chool bureaucracy will not 
attract and retain people with a strong interest in more complex 
and vareigated forms of teaching and learning-- either for hard-to- 
teach or for talented students-- because the system is, for the 
most part, designed to produce a standard kind of learning for a 
modal clientele. New and more complex forms of teaching and 
learning, if they occur at all, will occur either in "hot house" 
settings with little or no connection to mainstream public schools, 
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or in some radically revised structure of public schools. The 
issue is whether policymakers and educators are willing to make the 
kind of changes in puollc school structure that are required to 
implement more demanding models of teaching and learning. 

It should be clear by now that I am not optimistic about the 
ability i^f educators and policymakers to grapple with the demands 
of the new generation of reform. Previous reforms, while they have 
had constructive effects, have not faced the central problems of 
public schooling: how to change dominant modes of instruction that 
discourage engagement and how to change a bureaucratic structure 
that discourages people with a strong professional interest in 
teaching and learning. But I think the three themes of the next 
generation of reform-- an increasing proportion of har j - ro- reach 
students, increasing attention to problems of engagement in 
teaching and learning, and increasing ^ittentioii to problems 
attracting and retaining educators with a serious interest in 
teaching and learning-- constitute reason enough to confront 
durable and t .^tablished patters of schooling. 
Contested Terrain: Four Domains of Authority 

If the next generation of reform is to make serious progtess on 
these issues, it must address four domains of authority: within the 
classroom, within schools, within school systems, and between 
school systems and their communities. I use the term "contested 
terrain" to describe these domains, first, because I think it is 
problematical whether we will emerge from the next generation of 
educational reform with a resolution of the problems of authority 
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in these four domains sufficient to sustain public education, and 
second, competing interests need to be reconciled at each level in 
order to make progress. 

In the first domain, the classroom, the issue is whether adults 
can sustain enough authority with students to produce engagement in 
learning. I have written about this issue in other places, and 
others have written about it too. ^ Authority in all democratic 
societies is a function of consent, so the issue within classrooms 
is the degree to which teachers can acquire the resources, 
knowledge, skills, and predispositions to elicit consenting 
engagement from students. As the literature on engagement in 
secondary schools suggests, this is an extraordinary task which is 
not being performed particularly well in existing schools. 

In the second domain, the school, the issue is how to create a 
form of organization that rewards competence in the central task of 
schools-- teaching and learning. The current structure of schools 
does not do that, since it provides status and autonomy primarily 
to those who escape from teaching into administration or other non- 
educational occupations, and it rewards students mainly on the 
basis of acquisition of facts rather than mastery of learning 
skills. Here again, the issue of authority is consent, only this 
time it is the consent of adults within schools to a structure 
which rewards those with experience, skill, knowledge, and 
predispositons to act thac reflect the primacy of teaching and 
learning. 
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In the third domain, schools within school systems, the issue is 
whether schools that make serious progress toward engagement in 
teaching and learning will be allowed by their authorizing agencies 
to deviate from standard bureaucratic forms of organization and 
centrally-mandated routines. The current structure of school 
systems mainly rewards compliance with central directives and 
sometimes rewards performance on standard measures of achievement. 
It almost never explicitly rewards, but it often takes credit for, 
those rare instances where teachers and students create high, 
mutually-reinforcing expectations and meet them. Here the issue of 
authority is whether an essentially bureaucratic system is willing 
to tolerate the degree of variabilty and disorder necessary to 
create new forms of organization. 

In the fourth domain, between school systems and their 
communities, the issue is w^^.ther the clients and constituents of 
public education, having absorbed the rhetoric of standards from 
the last generation of reform, will grant schools the discretion 
necessary to create forms of organization that foster engagement 
and commitment to learning. Advocater of the last generation of 
reforms may have done such a good job of convincing their clients 
and constitutents that school performance can be raised by setting 
higher external standards that they may have made it more difficult 
to focus attention on the prerequisites of engagement. Failing to 
focus on the prerequisites of engagement, for both teachers and 
students, however, will compound the problems of public schools in 
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the future, since the proportion of students for whom engagement in 

learning is most problematical will be increasing. 

In summary, the problems facing public education cluster around 
one central theme: How to convert a system which has become 
preoccupied vlth external controls as a way of achieving its 
purposes intc one which places responsibility for achieving its 
purposes ;/ith the key workers-- teachers and students-- and 
provides these wo 'kers with the skill, knowledge, and resources to 
get the job done. Schlechty and Joslin have suggested thinking of 
schools as places where knowledge and learning are prodvced and of 
students and teachers as "knowledge workers." ^ The value of this 
image of schools is that it shifts the focus of policy and 
organization from tha external trappings of structure and control 
to the internal problems of skill, knowledge, and engagement. 
Five Radical Proposals 

If edicators and policymakers were serious about the problems of 
the next generation of reform, as I have portrayed them, what might 
they do? I have five proposals, which I have labeled radical 
because they are sufficiently removed from established ways of 
doing business in public schools that they require e- ':raordinary 
measures. I think, however, that they are feasible if two 
underlying conditions are met. First, they must be undertaken with 
support and endorsement of a strong working coalition of teachers, 
administrators, polic)r^i»kers, and clients. Second, they must be 
given time to develop, jut they should also be abandoned if they 
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don't result In student academic peiformance at least as good as 
schools operating In the convention structure. 

In making these proposals, I have In mind that they could be 
undertaken In some form In any public school system, but I think It 
Is most urgent to try them In settings with high proportions of 
"high-risk" students, since these are the setting that pose the 
greatest challenge to the next generation of reform. I also think 
that they could feasibly be undertaken by creating experimental 
subsystems In any large school system. In brief, my proposals are: 
1. Dramatic reductions In the scale of schools. 

The most powerful use of organizational structure to enhance 
engagement Is simply to set the size of a school at the point at 
which every adult can be expected to know each student personally. 
My conversations with practitioners on this subject suggest that 
that size can be as large as 180-200 students, but probably no 
larger. The point Is to create the basic unit of organization on 
the principle that expectations are mutually enforceable because 
everyone knows everyone else on a personal enough basis to Invoke a 
common sense of obligation. 

The principle, of course, would wreak havoc with the standard 
organizational form of schooling In virtually ell urban and 
suburban school districts. It means breaking the correspondence 
between physical buildings and schools, so a given facility might 
have as many as eight or ten "schools." It also means dramatically 
stripping away the "middle management" that most school systems 
have Inserted between the superintendent and the classroom teacher. 
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If you multiply the number of units in a system by, say, a factor 
of ten, you simply can't afford-- nor do you necessarily need-- to 
reproduce legions of middle management positions (assistant 
principals, counselors, curriculum specialists, etc.) for each 
unit. The point of creating smaller units is to make face-to-face 
contact, rather than bureaucratic routine or formal structure the 
medium of interaction, and to make it possible for teachers and 
students to set high expectations for learning, to make them 
mutually enforceable, and to find the means of meeting them. 
2. Choice of the technology of instruction resides vlth the school. 

Any technology of instruction which is feasible within existing 
district -wide per pupil expenditures should be permitted within a 
school. Peer tutoring, instructional aides, computers, comicminity 
volunteers, student teachers-- whatever kind of personnel can be 
mustered to increase contact between adults and students around 
agreed-upon expectations for learning should be fair game. The 
same principle should apply to instructional materials-- the 
expectations and objectives of teachers and students should drive 
the selection of instructional materials, not external 
requirements. Purchase of outride services should be gently 
regulated, but not prohibited, so that schools could decide to 
contract with other schools or with private vendors for 
instructional services if that would enhance the academic program. 
The point is that expectations and objectives should drive the 
choice of technology, and that educators and students should have 
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the flexibility within resources constraints to determine how they 

will reach those expectations. 

The purpose of the bureaucratic superstructure of public 
education should be to negotiate expectations and objectives with 
schools as operating units and to set resource constraints for the 
sj^stem overall. Administrators above the school level should stay 
clear of decisions directly affecting instructional practice within 
schools, including deployment of personnel, materials, and use of 
instructional time . 

3. Choice of interal organization resides with the school. 

Any form of organization, and any allocation of 
responsibilities, which is feasible within district-wide per pupil 
expenditures should be permitted within a school. Schools should 
be required to have no standard roles, including the role of 
principal. It is reasonable to expect, however, that each school 
should have some one person designated to serve as the point of 
contact with central administration, but that person needn't be the 
same from one period to next. A governing committee would have to 
work out initial arrangements for organization in each school and 
the committee should have the authority to revise the structure. 
Some schools would presumably choose a leaner version of the 
standard model of principal and teachers; some schools might choose 
to operate as professional partnerships, with senior practitioners 
asstiming the role of "managing partners;" some schools might 
choose to hire a business manager who would report to a management 
committee. Initially, school governance committees should have 
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access to expert advice about the range of organizational options 
open to them. The point here, as with instructional technology, is 
to make the form of the organization serve the expectations and 
objectives of the key actors-- students and teachers-- rather than 
expecting all units to adhere to a standard form for the 
convenience of some bureaucratic order. 
4. Choice of school by clients and educators. 

Parents, students, and educators should be allowed to choose 
their school within reasonable constraints on capacity. Any group 
of educators that can mount an educational program meeting 
district-wide expectations for learning, constraints on unit cost, 
and peer review by other school-level educators should be allowed 
to start a school and should be allowed a grace period of two years 
to attract a sufficient number of students to meet minimum unit 
size and cost requirements. A major task of the central 
administration would be to organize and run a system of client and 
provider choice, matching parents', students', and teachers* 
perferences with available capacity in schools and using 
discretionary resources to encourage new ventures to form in 
response to anticipated demand. Parents and students should be 
offered the opportunity to change schools at least twice in an 
instructional year; teachers should be offered the opportunity at 
least once a year. The point here is make client and provider 
choice reinforce engagement in learning, rather than assuming that 
people assigned to a given niche in an organization by an 
impersonal system will form strong personal and professional bonds. 
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Creating a well-designed and run system of choice could be an 
extraordinarily interesting and egaging activity for central 
administrators. It would put central administrators in a position 
to influence instructional content by forming new ventures and 
orchestrating the movement of clients and personnel, rather than by 
applying rules and procedures. 
5. Creation of policy "free zones." 

Any school should have the authority to ask for a waiver of any 
policy requirement that it can demonstrate has an adverse effect on 
its ability tc meet its negotiated expectations. The central 
administration and governing board of local districts should assume 
the role of evaluating and granting waiver requests and of 
negotiating with state agencies on behalf of schools for waivers of 
state and federal requirements. The point is to create a 
rebuttable presumrt.ion against external controls of instruction and 
organiztional structure within schools, and to force higher levels 
to justify policy and regulation ia terms of its effects on the 
capacity of operating units in the organization to achieve their 
stated objectives. Another way of saying this is that the medium 
of exchange between schools and their authorizing agencies should 
be performance and not compliance. School -level educators should 
not be forced to operate in violation of policies that run counter 
to the enhancement of student engagement and learning. The burden 
of proof should be shifted to the point of origin for such 
policies. Higher level authorities should be forced to explain why 
a policy that adversely affects performance should not be waived. 
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Over time, this system should make higher level authorities more 
reluctant to promulgate system-wide policies and to rely instead on 
negotiated agreements and client pressure to achieve results. The 
system could also result, over time, in the creation of "free 
zoiies" through negotiation, in which whole sets of existing 
regulations are waived for specific settings on condition of 
performance. 

These five proposals focus on the central problem of the next 
generation of educational reform: shifting the locus of 
responsibility and engagement from impersonal regulation and 
standards outside the school to the relationship between students 
and teachers inside the school. There may be other ways to achieve 
the same result. But I fear that not achieving that result will 
mean that public schools will lose their central role in educating 
citizens for democracy. 
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